While you've been enjoying the summer, we've 
been making the Rock Garden an even better 
place to climb and train. A new cooling system. 
A slew of new holds. A new stereo. 

Best of all, we're building a new cutting-edge 
bouldering area and getting rid of the gravel, 
installing crash pads and shredded Teva rubber. 
And even with all the improvements, it's still 
cheaper to climb here than to buy two bags of 
potato chips. 
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THE Rock GARDEN 
22 S. FREEDOM 


375-2388 Vv 


M-F 12-10 
SAT 10-12 


A FRESH ALTERNATIVE TO THE COUGAREAT 
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840 N. 700 E. Provo 
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Note from the (Male) Publisher: | q 
9 @ 
What’s the Review to You? — 
When I was a first-year student, I cleaned bathrooms and Gocasionalil a 
buffed floors and vacuumed offices. It was one of those 5 a.m. jobs, the — d 
kind that finds you falling asleep while you push your dust mop up and 4 
down the endless halls of the SFLC. To make life a little better, I wore 
headphones, listened to “Radio from Hell” on KJQ (we're talking the " 
olden days, here). I also picked through garbage cans looking for copies e 
of Student Review. Back then the Review still had news stories onthe 


front page; it still had Doonesbury every week; it still hadits original = 
masthead (including ““BYU’s Un-official Magazine,” which we no longer 


print by agreement with R. J. Snow) with the little old house where the 3 
I liked the Review, liked it a lot; it seemed a little dangerous. But I 3 


founders met to put together the first issues. 

only saw issues every couple weeks. Because I lived in the dorms (where. 
Review prohibition still rivals 1920s anti-bootlegger crusades) my life 
revolved around campus, and I never knew those little stands were just 
waiting at the bottom of Maeser Hill, filled to the brim with my favorite — 
un-official magazine. I had a poetry writing class with the Review’s art 
director, and he mentioned the Review from time to time, butI didn’t = 
think I had anything to offer, so I stuck to fishing through old bubble gum 
and paper towels to find my copies. 

While I was on my mission, though, my art director friend asked if he 
could have some of my poems printed in SR. I thought it was a great idea, 
and I was happy to receive an issue with two of my poems andoneof _ 
someone else’s printed under my name (which was spelled wrong, but I 
didn’ t really care). The rest of the issue caught my attention, too: an 
article by Joanna Brooks on Utah Valley polygamy; the low-down ona ~ 
local concert to benefit a food and shelter coalition; other cool things that 
appealed to my young, inquisitive, socially conscious mind. Before I had — 
come home from my mission I d outlined Review articles | wantedto 
write. My fate was sealed. 

Today I realized this is my ninth semester or term with the Review. 
Nine. Count them. Hence, I imagine, the sentimental tone of the above 
paragraphs. 

They’ ve been good semesters. My best friends at BYU have been 
fellow—staff members. Associations with great professors have come 
from soliciting articles or delivering copies each week. I never would 
have known the administration has such nice carpet in the halls of the 
ASB fourth floor, or that R. J. Snow’s secretary gives away butterscotch — z 
candies, if I hadn’t had the chance to take Reviews up there. Inever ae 
would have shared donuts with a real, live socialist or camped. out under 
the HFAC’s Nelke Theater stage with the Campus Life crew. I wouldn’t 
have helped sponsor a five band Halloween bash, and I probably 
wouldn't have invited professors to my home for un-official firesides. 

Even after I started working for the Review , I had no idea how much — 
coordination it takes to put out a weekly magazine. I didn’t really think - 
about the advertising reps or the accounts director. I didn’t realize how 
attentive distributors have to be to keep their stands filled. I hadn’t 
thought about the hours editors put in harassing section editors for copy 
(who, in turn, harass writers). Or the publisher—well, I still haven’t _ 
figured out exactly what the publisher does. 

To put out a weekly magazine requires more effort than you'd think. __ 
We have about forty staff members who come to meetings each week, 
probably half of whom generate articles or perform other tasks regularly. — 
They ended up at the Review much the same way I did, by knowing 
someone or by responding to a flyer for a recruitment meeting. They 
don’t agree on much. They certainly don’t all agree on everything the 
Review prints. But I think we’ re all here because we feel some sense of 
purpose; if we share any belief it’s likely that we believe in the impor- — 
tance of an independent forum for student opinion and humor and art and — 4 
poems and one act plays about ska concerts. s 

I’ve said this before, I know, but the most important thing about the 
Review is that any one of you reading this magazine at this very instant 
could be on the Review’ s staff next week. Which is precisely what we 
want. Part of turning out a good magazine (which, admittedly, doesn’t : 
always happen) is the combination of people who volunteer to keep it é 
going. That combination has to stay fresh; if the same people ran the ; 
magazine every semester it would crust over and die. We need fresh 
blood— your blood. And to prove it, we’ re opening many of our staff if 
positions for winter semester. We’ re looking for new editors, publishers, _ 
writers, artists, designers, proofreaders, accountants, ad reps, distributors, 
donut buyers, exacto knife wielders, and about anything else you can 
imagine. We need visionary people who believe that an un-official 
magazine has an important function to play, especially at a private 
university. We need conservatives, liberals, moderates, women, men, i 
representatives of BYU’s ethnically and religiously diverse student body — 
(!) and even people who served their missions in Montana. We need you. = 


ial aiipicadea pee aaa 


To apply for any of the positions listed above, send (to the address 
listed in the staff box) a resume and a one page essay telling us what you 
would do if you were in charge of the Review. Applications will be 
reviewed by current staff and an ad hoc faculty board. Applicants will be 
notified concerning filled positions before Christmas vacation. For more 
informatjon call 377-2980 and leave a message or call me at 373-5286. _ 


Bryan 
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E ate Mail(?). 


Dear Student Review, : 
_ Slime-bag, liberal, uptight, Nazi muckrakers like you are a disgrace to journalism. You should all get jobs! 


‘Sincerely, Not Just Great Taste... 
But Good For You 


ta! Ha! A person with guts. 1155 N. Canyon Rd 


(Ed. Note: Ha! Ha! We know where you live.) BIcytltes Meechay soca 
‘What Science M Really D pees soe 
ajors Really Deserve &'93 Bikes 10-20% off 
; To the Editor: SO "94 Bikes 10% off 


I found Bill Stacey's article ("Why only Science Majors Deserve Salvation," October 20) rather amusin 

‘ v 1 s = ¢ = i 3 My, 

and he'll be happy to know he's definitely earned his B.S. for graduation. To his credit, he managed to show & Everything else 10-30% off 
us what uptight, intellectual nerds really are: uptight, intellectual nerds. 

Come on, Bill, after that little display, why do you think people aren't lining up in droves to join you as an 
engineering major? 


Great Christmas Gift Ideas 


3 — Winter Overhaul Special $50 
Respectfully, 


prices good through December Ist 
ee A , Formerly Highlander Bike Shop 


Abuse in Zion 


Dear Editors, 
I would like to respond to your October 27 Religion section on abuse. It is true that LDS communities are 
not immune from abuse. The trouble is that we are neither educated in recognizing the signs of its existence 
nor educated in the ways of getting out of dangerous situations. After being at school for more than the 
allotted four years, I have spent enough time away from my family. And now I recognize patterns of emo- 
- tional abuse in my family that go back for generations. I thought they were normal things that happened to 
everyone. They aren’t supposed to be. — 
I dated a man here who hit me several times and I truly believed it was my fault. I dated another man who 
(I later understood) had been emotionally abusive. Finally, I am beginning to recognize potentially dangerous 
relationships and I try to avoid them. But experience has taken its toll. What frightens me is the majority of g : 
"my female friends who have had similar or worse experiences here at BYU and carry the guilt. They refuse to 83 N. University Ave. af 
believe they were ever abused, assaulted, or even raped. 373-4500 x 
___ I will continue to talk to people, men and women, about abuse. I will continue to help the women I know, eles ee ee Ans oye 
fo ere ae pero 
| | 


~ with whom I have cried who have come to me with their stories of abuse. But I am a coward. I can’t bring to a . 
Haircuts | Kids Cuts Perms 


light my stories any more than they can theirs. No one would ever believe me—a common feeling among : 
1 $3.00 1 $6.00 1.29.00 | 
=] 


those who have been abused. I am learning to forgive and maybe one day I will stop being angry and afraid of 
ong Hair Extray 


Name withheld (i amrenrie ibis, S| ens ices Sate te [eager cet 


men. For now, add my statement to the rest—abuse exists, even (and perhaps ESPECIALLY) in LDS society. 


Make T.V. Safe Again 


To the Editor: 

As a rabid new reader of the Student Review, I have appreciated the candid, intelligently written articles 
in recent editions. But I must take issue with the “Ethics in the Entertainment Industry” article by Jeffrey 
Lines which appeared November 10. If one reads the article with an open mind and ponders the arguments, - 
the article collapses. First, Mr. Lines says that “ethics and values resist definition.” It is true that they are 
difficult to define, but it is certainly not impossible to do so. A standard acceptable to every American 
citizen will never be found, but a minimum must be set if we do not want to become the next Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Who says that a law such as “no actual or implied sex in prime time” is too vague? 

Even if these laws were defined, they would be unenforceable, according to Mr. Lines. He brings up the 
point that prohibition did not succeed to illustrate this point. But the vast majority of our laws are based on 
the “unenforceable” values of the Ten Commandments. It is true that nobody can force values on another 
person, but people can be forced to obey a minimum standard. And media regulations cannot logically be 
compared to prohibition. For starters there are less than 1000 broadcast television stations to regulate, while 
there were millions and millions of drinkers at the beginning of Prohibition. Laws like these are not difficult 
to enforce unless there is a societally accepted rebellion against them. 

This article says that the laws of supply and demand are the only way to change the content of the media. 
But according to these laws, the media will forever shovel manure into our homes because that is what the 
majority of consumers prefer. Mr. Lines suggests that education can change this demand. But by past ‘ 
experience, I have seen that education can do little to change human desires. Recall Nancy Reagan’s “Just 
Say No” campaign or the recent AIDS awareness blitz. Since these efforts have begun, the number of new 
drug users has not dropped significantly, and AIDS cases have been dramatically rising. Education cannot 
make people want regulations, they must be administered by a ruling body. 

Now let me tell you why I think the content of the media must be improved. The libertarian concept 
promoted in this article basically says, “If you don’t like it, turn it off.” But parents are often not around to 
turn off the television, especially those who have latchkey kids or parents who use the television as an 
electronic baby-sitter. There are countless studies that indicate that when children are repeatedly exposed to 


ORKFORCE 


Take 2 bath dally If you 
can manage. 


~S Undressing ° 
under water “*) 


sex and violence, they begin to subconsciously mimic these actions. Thus, media regulations are not a BL es 
breach of the First Amendment but a protection of citizens (which is another right guaranteed by the SS = 
Constitution). The children must somehow be shielded. I do not care about myself, as I have already been Ses 


corrupted, but we must preserve the next generation. 


. Student Review 


Lee Andelin 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
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Car Crash Confessions 


nce I was out driving the “family subur- 

O ban.” As I backed out of a tight spot, in 
a parking lot, I backed into a huge yellow 
pole. I made a dent in the rear fender. A couple 
of days later, my parents noticed the dents and 
were talking about it over dinner. I just smiled 
and said “Hmmmm, that’s weird.” 
-Jen McReavy 


I was in the canyon with a guy and hit a deer. I 
couldn’t tell my parents because then they would 
know I was in the canyon with a guy. 

-Julie Nilson 


I scraped the paint on the family van while at 
the mall. My parents would have killed me if they 
found out. So, I repainted the scratch myself. The 
job didn’t look quite right, so I painted rust over 
the new paint. The rust didn’t look quite right, so 
I painted over the real rust with my “fake rust.” 
Although my parents asked me why I had paint 
under my fingernails, they never found out. The 
job looks great. 

-Raymond Whitney, Jr. 


My parents were in Europe and my grand- 
mother was watching my family. Even though I 
wasn’t sixteen, I told my grandma that I knew how 
to drive. So, she told me to back the car out of the 
garage. I hit the garage post in between the two 
doors. My parents were coming home the next 
day, so my grandma helped me sand down and 
paint where I hit. My mother did notice, but we 
kept our mouths shut and acted as if nothing 
happened. 

-Elizabeth McAllister 


I was parallel parked in my parents Mercedes 
and ready to pull out. Instead of in drive, I put it 
in reverse. I gunned the car and hit the Mercedes 
behind me. Both alarms went off. The car behind 
me was not damaged in any way, but my bumper 
was screwed. I told my parents that my brother, 
Jared, was driving the car and I had no clue what 
he did. 

-Aaron Knight 


My friend and I were driving home from 
basketball practice in high school and we noticed a 
hot guy in the intersection opposite us. As the 
light turned green and each of us started to 
accelerate through the intersection, we crashed 
into each other because we were both still staring 
at the “hottie” stranger. I told my parents I was a 
victim to a parking lot hit and run. They believed 
it. 

-Maria Payne 
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My buddies and I were returning from a ski trip 
and hit a deer. The force of the collision with our 
family suburban caused the deer’s body to roll 
across the hood and down the driver’s side of the 
car. The deer’s entrails and feces were excreted 
on the driver’s door. As my buddies and I 
surveyed the damage, we decided we couldn’ t lie. 
So, I went home, cleaned up my room, made my 
bed, did the dishes, sat my parents down to confess 
the accident. Because I always tell the truth, I told 
them that I literally knocked the * @#% out of a 
deer! 

-Michael Harold Witt 


I was cruising our 1986 White Caprice Classic 
Chevrolet “Stormin’ Mormon, Grocery Gettin’, 
Family Truckster, Wally Wagon” down Newport 
Boulevard on a Saturday night with my boyfriend 
shotgun. We decided that the congestion on the 
boulevard was minimally such that we were able 
to sneak an affectionate kiss...ok, kisses. All I 
know, is the next thing, I’m up on the sidewalk. 
Thanks to my defensive driving skills, I was right 
back down and nobody was hurt. Upon surveying 
the damage, I had cracked both hubcaps, blown 
both tires and cracked the front axle, not to 
mention screwing up the alignment. In the best 
interests of our future social life, my boyfriend and 
I agreed that there was the cutest kitten in the road 
and we had to hit the brakes real hard, causing us 
to fishtail into the curb. Hey, they believed it. - 
Wouldn’t you? 

-MaryBeth Brooks 


I couldn’t use the wonderfully fabricated 
“kitten” excuse on my parents like my sister did. 
You see, I was driving around Provo with bike 
racks on a five month old car. I wasn’t driving 
around so that every BYU student would say, 
“Hey, she has bike racks on her car. She must 
bike. She’s totally cool.” The truth is, we were 
moving out of a storage unit. I drove down in 
between our condominium complex to access the 
underground parking garage. Oooops, I forgot 
about the racks because my sister and I were 
rocking out to “Raising Hell” by Run DMC. Let’s 
just say, I raised a lot of hell. The bike racks 
ripped off the front door frames and slid down the 
driver’s side of the car. (They were still connected 
to the back door frame.) I couldn’t get out on my 
side, so I climbed over to the passenger side. On 
the phone that weekend, I told my dad how much I 
loved him and appreciated him and asked if he 
loved me. I asked if his love was unconditional. 
And then, I told him about the car. I had to ask 
him to yell at me! A little buttering up never hurt 
anyone. 

-Melissa Brooks 
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“Hey Matt, Sniff This!” 


friend of mine told me yesterday that I was paranoid. Hey, — 
you would be too if everyone were out to get you. 


I was reading this semester’s columns and realized that 
paranoia has been a major theme. After skimming through the 
column where I insisted that all the drivers in the state had orga- 
nized a special meeting to decide what bad names to call me, I 
realized that I may have gone a little overboard. Just when I was 
preparing to check myself into the Cody Judy Memorial wing at the 
state hospital, I discovered I was actually right, everyone was out to- 
get me. 

A friend of mine came from out of town last week and was 
staying in Carriage Cove (“Combining all the charm of living in 
Nazi Germany with the convenience of an exorbitant rent!”’) while 
in Provo. One night we went to visit old friends and enjoy a 
nutritious feast consisting of 7-Eleven nachos and Pepsi. When the 
evening came to a close I parked the car in the Carriage Cove 
parking lot (big mistake) and went inside to chat for a few moments. 
Thirty minutes later I went outside to discover that my car was 
gone. ; 

Being a native of the state of New York I naturally assumed my — 
car had been stolen and was getting ready to phone the police, but 
some onlookers suggested that my beloved diesel had been towed. 
A call to Express Towing (“We love to be weenies, and it shows!”’) 
revealed that my car had, in fact, been towed. It seems I had 
committed the deadly sin of parking in the Carriage Cove parking 
lot fer more than 40 seconds after dark. Judging from the amount of 
time my car was left unattended, the towing people must have been 
hiding in the bushes, just waiting for me to walk around the comer — 
so they could perform their evil works upon my innocent vehicle. 

This alone would have been enough to convince me that there is — 
some sort of dastardly plot against me, but there’s so much more. 
Lately, several people have tried to attack me with Poison. 

When I say Poison I am speaking of the fragrance made by 
Christian Dior or some other lust monger, not arsenic or strychnine — 
or the like. My diet has proven that conventional poison has little 
effect on my body. Poison®, however, has a rather profound effect __ 
on my body. le 

I’m not sure exactly when I discovered that Poison could, even - 
in small doses, turn me from a mild-mannered Mormon boy to a 
hormone-charged passion wad, but it was probably soon after 
puberty. I tried to keep my Poison weakness a secret, but it didn’t 
always work. When I was 21 I was walking through a mall with a 
very attractive female I had a date with later that evening. After a 
few milliseconds I noticed she was wearing Poison. I turned to her 
and half-joking said, ““You’re wearing Poison. Have you any notion 
what that does to me?” To my great dismay she quickly answered, 
“Yes, your sister told me yesterday.” By the end of the evening I 
felt used and manipulated (not that I’m complaining) and I knew 
that Poison was my Achilles heel. 

In the years that followed that event I have pretty much been 
able to keep a lid on my fragrance fetish, with the exception of a 
few ugly scenes at the perfume counter at ZCMI where I made some |} 
ill-advised romantic advances on a pile of scented fliers. However, 
it now seems members of the Committee to Reduce or Annihilate 
Matt’s Placidity (or CRAMP) have gotten hold of this sensitive 
piece of information and have wasted no time in exploiting it. 

Just last week I was visiting some lovely female friends of mine 
in an unsuccessful attempt to gain a “pity lunch” when I was 
viciously gassed. Somehow (perhaps via a CRAMP leaflet) they | 
knew of the powerful effect Poison had on me and thought it would {ff 
be fun to torture me. As soon as the lusty mist hit the air I knew I 
would have to flee while the virtue of myself and the young ladies 
was still intact. As I ran from the house the women managed to grab 
a piece of my coat and use it to convince my bishop that I had been 
at their home after curfew. 4 

As if that wasn’t enough, some young hooligans broke into my 
house recently and squirted my pillow with Poison. You could play 
no crueler trick on me than that. My dreams were filled with... uh, 
it’s really none of your business what my dreams were full of, but I 
now realize I have a very repressed subconscious. 


“Sniff This!” cont. page 11 


See Sear 


by Melissa Brooks 


lived on Plantero Drive, and I was a Plantero 
I gang member. 

Plantero Drive had a street gang: Mark Hay, 
Lance Robinson, MaryBeth Brooks (my twin sister) 
and I. We ruled our curvy private drive, or so we 
thought, from the Ziggler lot on the corner (a brick 


and white house hidden back behind an orange 


orchard) up to the Metzger house (three stories with a 


winding driveway perfect for skateboarding) at the 


su 


end of the road. 

Every day after school, our Gang would cruise up 
and down the street—our territory—on our bicycles. 
MaryBeth and I had pink Huffy dirtbikes, without 
those tassels the “‘sissy girlies” fashionably put on 
their handlebars—it was bad enough the bikes were 


"pink, when Mark and Lance sported red and blue 
-Team BMX bikes. The rubber handlebars provided 


extra grip for better maneuvering over tough terrain, 
like up the dirt hill by the empty lot at the end of our 
street which led to the old water tower. 

The abandoned water tower was the Gang’s 
headquarters. A ladder, constructed with lumber 


- bearing strength roughly the equivalent to toothpicks, 
i leaned against the stonewashed walls of the tower for 
"access to the inside. We held Gang meetings. We 


Inside the canyon and 


On the doorstep. 


A garden, too, 


Next to the creek . 


But never go away. 


Up at the Hot Springs 
The sun falls through the creek 


Kerosene and woodsmoke rise 

As evening dawns inside 

And swallows fan mosquitoes on the water. 
Cats trickle back toward home 

Past bales of hay and broken cars 

While cider sits in twilight 


The discontented school bus 
Found this hot water years ago 
And was followed by a tipi, 
Rowboat, shack, and sweatlodge. 


Demands respect of weeds, 

And weeds respect a strawberry patch 

The homestead, spreading and dying back. 
So the school bus stays here 


And they both are always leaving 


Confessions ofa Plantero 
Gang Member 


spied on the gang from La Cuesta Drive, the 
neighboring street. At our daily meetings in the 
tower, we discussed plans for the Gang. . .we planned 
who we would make our next victim as we terrorized 
them on the playground the following day, we 
mapped out what new territory we would explore 
(and claim as exclusive stomping grounds of the 
Plantero Gang, of course), and we devised plans to 
demonstrate to neighborhood kids who reigned over 
Plantero Drive. . .the Gang. 

Our Gang raced to the bus stop every morning 
and played hide-n-seek until “earthquake face” —the 
name we had lovingly coined for our bus driver and 
his marvelous wrinkles—rolled up in the yellow bus. 
Our Gang would line up snails that had ventured out 
from the moist grass and soil onto the sidewalk 
pavement, so that the bus driver would run over them 
as he pulled up. This was hilarious for our Gang. Our 
Gang would throw oranges from the Ziggler yard 
down Skyline, the big curvy road, so that the obnox- 
ious white and yellow unleashed neighborhood mutt 
Sunshine would chase them and hopefully get hit in 
the morning traffic of dads commuting to work. 
Nobody messed with the Gang. We were trouble. We 
were feared. 
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Tornadoes 


You think of corn 

when the blue police come 
with their black sticks 

to harvest. 


Your standing crowd begins 
to thrash arms, thrash legs, 
thrash. 


Once you saw a field of corn 
~ thrash like this 
when a winding coil of storm 
chipped its trail 
through the neighbor’s fences— 


And something awful 

in your father’s flat face, 
like the open windows 

of your flat house 

bred a storm inside of you: 
the crop, the harvest, 

his life, your life. 


Biscuit-root fries inside the shack, 
A wooden shell around a home 
Feathers, beads, and gourds inside. 
Garlic sweats from corners. 

Wool blanket beds lie on the floor 
Flavored with smoke and incense, 
Clay braids his hair 

As owls moan 

From rocks across the creek, 
Crickets talk 

But nothing dares to move 

As fast as Susan, 

Whose fingers wander 

With a melody of guitar strings. 


Jess Morgan 


A policeman cracks 

his club against your shoulder. 
The pain is 

as loud and dumb 

as your father’s concave eyes 
considering tornado. 


Your protest sign comes down 

in the policeman’s face. His teeth 
are a straight row of kernels. 
You think: there will be 

no harvest here. 


David Joseph Passey 


Nix on the 
Turkey: An 
Alternative 
Thanksgiving 


by Emily Carlson 


leans over a pan of steaming potatoes, mashing them into 

white mounds of creaminess. A combination of Jell-O, fruit, 
and whipped cream expectantly firms in the fridge while Dad stirs 
the final teaspoon of nutmeg into the pumpkin pie. And so it has 
been since that legendary first harvest brought in by the folks of the 
Mayflower. 

Now for a change. While roast fowl may be the definitive 
Thanksgiving main course for many, I know there are others out 
there who might want to opt for a less traditional menu. After all, 
these days not everyone chooses to show their thankfulness by eating 
meat. And there are those who are just starting their own traditions 
and, in a final cutting of the apron strings, want to veer from the 
course their mothers have set for them. It is to those who are looking 
for culinary adventure that I direct my suggestions. 

To begin with, nix on the turkey. I know, I know, the day is often 
referred to as Turkey Day, but it could have just as easily have been 
“Many-Colored Com Day” or ““Yam Day.” These too have been 
present in Thanksgiving feast from the beginning. Instead of 
focusing on turkey, try centering your meal around one of the 
“other” Thanksgiving stand-bys. A heaping mound of mashed 
potatoes smothered in a sharp cheddar cheese with sprinkles of 
paprika could look just as nice in the center of your table as a flat 
plate of oozing meat. 

If just rearranging priorities on the menu is too tame for you, you 
might want to make your theme one of truly being thankful for this 
diverse land in which we live (I mean the USA, not Provo). Fill your 
table buffet-style with specialty dishes from the different regions of 


the country. On one end of the table could be a plate of twice-baked 
potatoes celebrating the hicks—um, I mean the people trom 1aano— 


and on the other, steaming tortillas and flaming salsa for our friends 
from the Southwest. 

Be sure you don’t forget the different ethnic groups in your 
celebration. Remember the melting pot/salad bowl models from 
American Heritage? Now is your opportunity to implement this into 
your daily lives by substituting ethnicity for turkey. You could begin 
your ethnic thanks with a Chinese appetizer such as fried wontons. 
Then move onto the main meal with chappitis, an Indian flat bread, 
and a salad Israeli-style (see recipe below). There’s nothing more 
American, or more versatile, than 90 or so varieties of potatoes out 
there: sweet, russets, mashed (don’t they deserve a class all there 
own?) to name a few. For a side dish, try mixing corn and Brazilian 
black beans with south of the border seasonings. For dessert, well, 
the sky’s the proverbial limit. Read up on your favorite countries and 
choose the most decadent, chocolaty concoction you can find. 

No matter whether you opt for a more traditional turkey dinner or 
decide to walk that edge, be sure to give thanks for the opportunity 
you have to choose from a bountiful and varied supply of food. Not 
everyone will get the chance this year to feast on a warm, nutritious 
meal. As you count your blessings, think of someone who might 
need an extra blessing of their own to count, and invite them over. 
Now that’s the final touch to perfect anyone’s Thanksgiving. 
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Israeli Salad 


TT smell of roasting turkey wafts through the house. Mom 


| 
I 


2 cucumbers, cubed 

2 tomatoes, cubed 

1 cup sliced radishes 

2 minced scallions 

1 minced dill pickle 

1 minced bell pepper 

1/2 cup sliced green olives 
1/2 cup minced red onion 
1/2 cup fresh parsley 

1/4 cup olive oil 

juice from 1 large lemon 
salt and pepper to taste 


Toss everything together and chill. 
Top with plain yogurt, if desired. 


(peceeene— ee 
ete ee ee 


Emily would like you to know that though she is a hick—um, I 
mean from Idaho—her praise of potatoes is not a shameless plug for 
her home state, but comes instead from her deepest culinary/artistic 
sensitivities.-Ed. 
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Assessing the Sociology of Mormonism 


Lawrence A. Young 


development of religious movements and many other topics. There exists both 

the potential and the demand for the scholarly study of Mormonism in philoso- 
phy, history, theology, the humanities, and the social sciences. While I have been asked 
to reflect on the current status of Mormon Studies, I will limit my focus to a consider- 
ation of the sociology of Mormonism. 

Significant work has been done on historical accounts of Mormonism—with the 
works of current and former BYU faculty members being an important part of this 
effort—the University of Illinois Press will publish the first book-length treatment of 
contemporary Mormonism based on a variety of social scientific perspectives next , 
summer. Contemporary Mormonism, which is co-edited by three BYU sociologists 
(Marie Cornwall, Tim B. Heaton, and myself) will explore an important range of topics, 
including church growth and institutional change, Mormon society and culture, the 
missionary experience, and minority relations. 

Contemporary Mormonism reflects current trends in the social scientific study of 
Mormonism, building upon significant developments in the social scientific study of 
Mo-eionism during the 1980s. It also raises important questions about limitations, biases, 
and gaps in the contemporary social scientific study of the LDS Church and its people. 
What are some of the issues that must be addressed if a more complete sociological 
analysis of Mormonism is to emerge? 

First, while nearly 45 percent of LDS Church membership lives outside of the United 
States and Canada, only four of the sixteen essays in Contemporary Mormonism directly 
address issues of international growth and change. Two of the four essays which focus on 

_international Mormonism are lacking in on-site experience. Given the rapid growth of 
church membership outside of North America and the organizational and institutional 
challenges and tensions accompanying such growth, this limitation is noteworthy. 
Moreover, it is intensified by the North American origins of all the contributors to the 
book. If we were to undertake a multi-volume follow-up to the book, we ought to devote 
an entire volume to issues growing out of the globalization of Mormonism—but most of 
the research that would be included in such a volume still awaits the work of researchers. 
Pursuing such issues could easily sustain the careers of numerous social scientists. 

A second limitation of the study of Mormonism is the lack of critical analysis. For 
example, I know of no scholar who draws explicitly from the neo-Marxist tradition in the 
social sciences. Postmodern and feminist critiques are also mostly missing. None of the 
essays in Contemporary Mormonism are framed by postmodern or feminist theory, and 
only a handful make reference to these theories. 

Another manifestation of the lack of critical edge in the social scientific study of 
Mormonism is reflected in the unit of analysis chosen by the various contributors to 
Contemporary Mormonism and how they dealt with that unit of analysis. There is no 
treatment of the congregation as the unit of analysis, for instance. In general, congrega- 
tional studies address questions of leadership, policy, and power. Frequently, they 
provide models that explain differential rates of performance across congregations. While 
scholars have focused on Mormonism as an institution, they have paid relatively little 
attention to such issues as conflict and consensus within the hierarchy, the exercise of 
organizational power and authority, the globalization of Mormonism as it relates to 
theories of the state and multinational corporations, or the varieties of folk Mormonism 
and their implications. The contribution that political sociology could make to the 
sociological analysis of Mormonism are notably missing. All of these issues at the 
congregational and institutional level carry with them the potential for critical assessment 
of organizational process and structure, but they are mostly lacking in contemporary 
social scientific assessments of Mormonism. 

Why has this area of research been largely ignored? One possible explanation for the 
lack of congregational 
studies lies in the fact 

that the hierarchical, 
centralized structure of 
Mormonism enables 
church leaders to block 
research efforts that 
might have a critical 
edge to them. This is 
especially true when 
the congregation is the 
unit of analysis since 
access typically 
requires the permission 
of higher-level church 
authorities. Susan 
Buhler Taber’s recent 
book, Mormon Lives: A Year in the Elkton Ward, is the most notable exception to the 
lack of congregational studies. One possible explanation for Taber’s access to Elkton 
Ward is that its bishop at the time of the study was the noted Columbia University 
historian Richard L. Bushman. : 

At the institutional level, the lack of critical analysis in Contemporary Mormonism 
may result partly from the fact that many of the contributors to the volume must grapple 
with issues of loyalty and institutional control. All but five essays in the book are 
authored by BYU faculty and graduate students, and employment and enrollment for 
Mormons at BYU is a function of their being church members “in good standing.” 
Tighter definitions of what constitutes being “in good standing” have emerged in recent 
years, including more explicit university policies governing academic freedom and 
continued employment. Contributors to Contemporary Mormonism who have BYU 
affiliations could face serious consequences if their analysis is deemed overly critical by 
church leaders (who make up the board of trustees at BYU) or BYU administrators. The 


T: Mormon religion and culture offer scholars critical insights into the nature and 


The Mormon case has much to tell 
scholars about the nature of successful 
new religious movements, 
secularization and assimilation theories, 
issues related to church growth and 
pluralism, the nature of boundary 


maintenance, the dynamics governing 
identity formation, the tension between 
patriarchy and changing gender roles, 
the nature of recruitment, conversion, 
and commitment mechanisms, and 
other related matters. 
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Mormon Studies and 
the University of Illinois Press 
potential lack of objectivity and bias in topic focus were major areas of concern at The 


University of Illinois Press and of independent outside reviewers as Contemporary by Bry an Waterman 
Mormonism was considered for publication. n 1965, with the formation of the Mormon History Association, the field of Mormon Studies 
Does the institutional affiliation of BYU scholars shape the direction that research I started on the road to respectability. Historians who had previously discarded Mormon writing 
takes? Undoubtedly it does, especially to the degree that these scholars represent a signifi- as apologetic or propagandistic (often with good cause), began to take note as the full impact 
cant cadre of those who carry out the social scientific analysis of contemporary Mormon- _ the LDS people had on the shaping of the American West gained recognition. In the early 70s, 
ism. Does this institutional affiliation undermine the quality of the research by producing Mormon Studies, especially the writing of Mormon history, made significant leaps with the call of 
blind spots? Hopefully not. Nevertheless, if the effects of institutional loyalty and control — Leonard Arrington as Church Historian. The next decade became known as the “Arrington 
shape the direction that research takes, these forces could help explain some of the gaps in _ Spring” or “Camelot.” Important Mormon researchers emerged from Arrington’s team, including 
Contemporary Mormonism—including its limited critical analysis. Maureen Ursenbach Beecher, D. Michael Quinn, James Allen, and Lavina Fielding Anderson. The 
A third significant gap in Contemporary Mormonism is the general lack of comparative _ full offerings of the Church Archives were explored for the first time, and ground-breaking works 
analysis of Mormons with members of other denominations or of Mormon organization were produced, including Allen and Leonard’s one-volume history of the Church, The Story of the 
with the organizational structure and process of other religious groups. This general Latter-day Saints. Plans were made to create a sixteen-volume comprehensive history of the 
absence of comparative analysis is somewhat curious, given that the contributors to Church, to be released at the Church’s sesquicentennial in 1980. 
Contemporary Mormonism focus so intensely on the distinctiveness of Mormon organiza- Unfortunately, these plans were cut short by an unexpected conflict with Church authority. The 
tion, identity, and life-style. Is it possible that the exclusive nature of Mormonism makes _Story of the Latter-day Saints had offended some general authorities by its scholarly tone and use 
Mormon scholars uncomfortable with objective comparisons of Mormonism with other of words such as “‘communitarian” to describe Joseph Smith’s early economic experiments. The 
religious groups? sixteen-volume history was thrown on the scrap pile, and Arrington was released. His Church 
Social inequality represents another area where further work is needed—especially in _ History Division was removed to BYU to become the Joseph Fielding Smith Institute for Church 
light of Mormonism’s globalization, patriarchy, and history of unique race relations History and much of the freedom they had enjoyed accessing the Church Archives was lost. 


(especially with respect to African Americans and Native Americans). By this time, however, the Mormon Studies steam engine was roaring full speed ahead and 
Finally, it should be wasn’t about to be 


noted that the full stopped. Deseret 


scholarly story of Books, as could 
Mormonism requires have been 


looking beyond sociology expected, would 
and the social sciences. be prevented in 
This broader perspective the future from 
exists thanks to such printing scholarly 
publications as Brigham works on Mor- 
Young University Studies; monism that 
Dialogue: A Journal of didn’t meet 
Mormon Thought, general authority 


cap dethsile approval. Indepen- 
Sunstone, as well as the PP: : p 


efforts of Signature 
Books and university 
publishing houses at ‘the 
University of Illinois, 
University of Utah, Utah 
State University, and 
Brigham Young Univer- 
sity. These sources 
publish journals, maga- 
zines, and books that 
provide philosophical, 
historical, theological, 
and literary analyses and 
explorations of Mormon- 
ism. Thus, while no one 
in Contemporary Mor- 
monism undertakes a 
systematic postmodern or 
feminist analysis of the 
meaning of Mormonism, 
such explorations are 
available in these other 
sources. 2 ad Pod 

The Mormon case has xe Titles” cont. page 11 
much to tell scholars about the nature of successful new religious movements, seculariza- 
tion and assimilation theories, issues related to church growth and pluralism, the nature of 
boundary maintenance, the dynamics governing identity formation, the tension between 


Religious Education and Mormon) ™ = 
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take serious interest in Mormon Studies. 


just sort of happened,” Dulany says. 


but <an’t. Acc 


of scholarly. 


Mormon Titles from the 
University of Illinois 


Note: Many of these titles are found in the 
Bookstore’s Western Americana section, rather 
than in the general LDS section. Names of BYU 
faculty appear in bold print. 


Robert Flanders. Nauvoo: Kingdom on the 
Mississippi. (1965) 

Dallin H. Oaks and Marvin Hill. Carthage 
Conspiracy: the Trial of the Accused 
Assassins of Joseph Smith . (1975) 

Stan Kimball: Heber C. Kimball: Mormon 
Patriarch and Pioneer. (1981) 

E. B. Long. The Saints and the Union: Utah 
Territory During the Civil War. (1981) 

Gene A. Sessions. Mormon Thunder: A 
Documentar\ History of Jedediah 
M. Grant. (1982) 

Richard Bushman. Joseph Smith and the 
Beginnings of Mormonism. (1984) 


the positive gains / 
made in the socio- 3 
logical study of 
Mormonism during 
the 1980s and early 
1990s. Because of the 
contributions which 
Mormon Studies can 
make to the broader 
scientific scholarship 
on religion, I also 


based on research by Joel Wright | ‘eee 


: G G The mission of Brigham Young University...is to assist individuals in their quest for perfec- 

tion and eternal life” (1). Hence, one of BYU’s four major educational goals is that “All 

students should be taught the truths of the gospel of Jesus Christ” (1). Or in other words, no one graduates without 14 

| hours of religious credit. The other three goals explain the type of broad-based education a student can expect at BYU. These 
are the justification behind the large general education requirements, but they also indicate “scholarly research and creative 
ndeavor.” BYU’s mission statement sets the precedent for students’ secular education to parallel their religious education. It 


eveloped and functional, the potential Mormon Studies program remains fragmented and undeveloped. 


hope that Contempo- i = 
rary Mormonism will z In me se 18 ce Lord pea us to “teach one another words of wisdom. ..even by study and also by faith.” 
Belg peneratentther | Gener ucation and specialized departments teach by study. The primary responsibility of religious education as defined 


by our Religion Department is to “strengthen faith, encourage spiritual growth and help to provide a ‘reason for the hope’ (1 
| Pet. 3:15)” (2). Serious academic study of the gospel is not undértaken in most of our Sunday classes. President Hugh B. 
rown adds, “I am impressed with the testimony of a man who can stand and say he knows the gospel is true. What I would 


ike to ask is, “But sir, do you know the gospel?’ I say it is one thing to know the gospel is true, and it is another thing to 
4 know what the gospel is.” 


momentum in this 
area in order that 
some of the limita- 
tions of the sociology 
of Mormonism can 
be transcended. 


- other cool stuff 
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Iso makes a program of Mormon Studies possible. Unfortunately, while BYU’s religious education program is fully ..we ll be ox 


> FF 


- divine pastries and such 


dent publishing houses would spring up, the most enduring and significant of which would be 
Signature Books. And university presses—most notably the University of Illinois Press—began to 


Actually, the University of Illinois Press printed its first Mormon Studies title the same year the 
MHA was founded. In 1965, Robert Flanders’ Nauvoo: Kingdom on the Mississippi was printed, 
which today remains the most thorough study of the Mormons’ Illinois capitol. Ten years later the 
press printed their second title, Carthage Conspiracy, co-authored by BYU history professor 
Marvin Hill and then—BYU President Dallin Oaks. According to Elizabeth Dulany, Associate 
Director at UIP and editor of the Mormon Studies series, Oaks and Hill’s book remains UIP’s 
best-selling title. Perhaps the commercial success of that book led to continued printing of 
Mormon Studies; in any case, 1981 saw Stan Kimball’s biography of Heber C. Kimball, followed 
by Gene Session’s biography of Jedediah Grant in 1982. The rest is history (no pun intended). “It 


To date, UIP has published over thirty titles in Mormon Studies. Five more are slated for next 
spring. Among these are a number of titles by BYU professors—indeed, the majority of their titles 
are written by active Mormons—which raises the question why LDS writers would publish with 
Illinois rather than with Deseret Books. The answer is simple. Printing at a university press lends 
academic respectability to a book. Scholars can rest assured that these titles haven’t had to pass 
through the censoring hand of Church authorities. No matter how hard they might try, Deseret 
Books will never receive full acceptance in the scholarly world. The best example of this is seen in 
Richard Turley’s documentary of the Mark Hofmann case, Victims. Turley, as director of the 
Church Archives, wrote the Church’s semi-official account of the incident. Obviously, the 
decision to print with Illinois was made to prevent the book from appearing as apologetic instead 


Today, no question exists that the University of Illinois Press has the most highly respected 
selection of works in Mormon Studies. The importance of an outside, respected place of publica- 
tion for Mormon titles can not be undervalued. The attention Mormonism has received from non- 
LDS scholars such as Harold Bloom, David Brion Davis, Jon Butler, and Jan Shipps makes us 
aware of the significant role Mormon Studies will play in the future of the understanding of the 
American experience, and Illinois will likely remain the major contributor to that field. 

[Ed. Note: Beginning with the first issue of winter semester, the Review will print reviews of many 
of the most recent releases from the University of Illinois Press.] } 
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Is All Well That 


by Noah M. Craig 


0 you recall preadolescent controversies in 
D swirling, turbid hallways of public elementary 
schools? A faceless, grubby youth abruptly 
confiscates some omnisignificant lunch change from a 
spectacled, vapid mouse of a boy. The Mouse timidly 
challenges the Malefactor: “Gimme back my money.” 

The bully responds with a curt refusal. 

The Mouse snitches away to the teacher, and the young 
Despot faces administrative inquisition... 

Mr. Coffman (or some other equally repugnant soul) 
leans back, the chair groaning with the strain, and drawls 
impatiently: “So, Hugh, why did you take his money?” 

Hugh wipes his palms down the length of his thighs, 
takes a preliminary sniff, then responds: “Because.” 

Suddenly realizing the kid’s idiocy, Coffman simplifies 
the question: “But why, Hugh?” 

“Because.” 

The “Why...Because” see-saw rocks away until 
Coffman tires of the discussion, punctuating it with a 
plank-swat across Hugh’s butt. 

Poor, little Hugh. Poor, little, dumb Hugh. For whatever 
reason, Hugh had not yet established a course for his 
future—a route to which every act must contribute and 
conform. He had no telos (Greek for “end’’) for his life, let 
alone his spontaneous action in the linoleum-paved 
thoroughfares of Jefferson Elementary. He acted in the 
moment, largely oblivious to the consequences of his deed. 
There was no overarching, future-fretting “why’”—just a 
reaction to circumstances. 

This naive aimlessness confuses us, as it did Mr. 
Coffman. Our culture is essentially teleological (i.e., 
concerned with the ends of our actions, rather than the 
means). Whenever a deliberate action occurs, we ask 
“why.” Of course, “why” is defined by most dictionaries as 
“for what reason, cause or purpose.” The essence of the 
word is teleological. 

Well, what is wrong with being concerned with ends? 
Quite a bit. Though such preoccupation may be beneficial 
sometimes, I think it can also get out of hand. The teleo- 
logical world-view more easily embraces capitalism. Why? 
Because it is efficient, productive, or progressive. Such 
fixation on capitalism’s end results, however, causes 
blindness to the fact that the system appeals to our basest 


Ends Well? 


feelings of selfishness, power-lust, and neglect of others. 

Our governmental system of checks and balances is 
structured to prevent factional domination, concentration 
of power, and abuse of public office. It accomplishes such 
noble purposes by pitting ambition against ambition, greed 
vs. greed. The happy endings, however, douse us in the 
Styx, eradicating all memory of the shaky means. 

Our public educational systems obligate America’s 
youth to wither for twelve years in vandalized, dilapidated 
deskettes, suffering emotional abuse, mental privation, and 
soul-sapping rote indoctrination. Why? So every doctor, 
secretary, nurse, accountant, construction worker, attorney, 
and assembly line functionary in America will be able to 
factor a binomial, make lucid commentaries on state 
history, say “Hello” and 
“Where is, please, the 
bathroom?” in two languages, 
and don a condom in a timely 
manner. The end of producing 
cookie-cutter intellects, 
capable of recognizing at least 
two quadrilaterals and 
boasting Readers’ Digest 
literary acumen, justifies a 
frightfully Medieval method- 
ology—to the rack, if you’re 
too short, and to the saws, if 
you’ re too tall. 

This vicious teleological bent sires the cynicism which 
characterizes our age. The incessant, snooping quest for 
nasty little ulterior ends for everybody’s actions breeds 
serious skepticism about the goodness of humanity. 

Nearly every theory which heralds itself as “realistic” 
follows the same pattern: base motives are encouraged in 
order to achieve slightly loftier goals. Any individual who 
cries for nobler means (leading to, perhaps, uncertain ends) 
is spurned as an “idealist,” his theories repudiated as mere 
pipe dreams. 

As I grow older, I question conventional wisdom more. 
I recognize that the predominant understanding of the 
nature of man is theory-laden. Do the systems we create 
function because they respond to our intrinsic moral 
worthlessness? Or, could it be the case that our moral 


Hal Miller: Farewell With Honors 


he other night I went to a meeting of Phi Kappa Phi, an honors association 
3 of academics and students, to see Harold L. Miller, BYU professor of 
psychology and former dean of General and Honors Education receive a 


Such fixation on capitalism’s 
end results, however, causes 
blindness to the fact that the 

system appeals to our basest 


feelings of selfishness, 
| power-lust, and neglect of 
others. 


behavior is molded by the systems we have implemented? 

Theories determine our perceptions of the world in a 
very real way. These perceptions lead us to postulate 
novel, more expansive frameworks of understanding. The 
new theories create a new world, and the cycle rolls on. 

I’d like to invite such a reappraisal of our current, 
teleological, framework. I don’t have the answers, but I do 
have hope. If we bolster our courage enough to hypoth- 
esize new systems based on more exemplary means, we 
may find them so satisfactory that the constant anxiety 
about the “ends” will dissipate. Obviously, such a moral 
transition would be tumultuous; this difficulty is observed 
now as former communists struggle to “learn” how to be 
self-interested. 

Though the risks are real and 
not insignificant, the payoffs 
render the venture worthwhile. If 
we focus on means, on the present, 
we can reintroduce ethics in 
politics. We can evaluate compet- 
ing economic theories by deter- 
mining if they are morally right, 
rather than pecuniarily efficient. 
People can become righteous—not 
merely religious. We will be free 
to live in the present, giving no 
thought for the morrow, liberated 
from the tyranny of the future. Happiness will be with us 
now, not in the unfathomable hereafter. 

I’m still young. Young and dumb, not unlike Hugh. I’m 
still too naive or impudent to kneel before the venerable 
telos, leaving my back to the dark path that leads thereto. 
Though they apply mesquite-wood persuasion to my 
posterior (the one “end” that does concern me), I will 
remain impassive. When the interrogatory barrage com- - 
mences—‘“Why won’t you play?”; “Why must you fight 
the system?”; “Why is it wrong if the results are good?” —I 
will endure patiently. However, when the blows, repri- 
mands, and rhetorical questions cease, and they nestle into 
a silent, contemptuous, and anticipating stare, I will scratch 
the back of my neck, take a preliminary sniff, and state 
with unmitigated conviction— 

“Because.” 


It was that mystique that Hal laid out for us the other night, in no uncertain 
terms. Using a recent discussion in psychology circles as a spring board, he 
presented for us two “syndromes” of human behavior: the guardian, and the 
commercial. The first adheres to tradition, respects hierarchy and emphasizes 
loyalty above all else. The second emphasizes honesty, celebrates collaboration 
and avoids dogmatism. A university education, said Hal, should treasure the 


Faculty Honor Award and to hear him give his swan song. Maybe. Actually, I 
| have no idea: there may be many other opportunities for expression given to this 
unique man before he leaves BYU for greener pastures at the end of next semes- 
ter. If so, then perhaps the speech I heard was merely a warm up and a lot more 
people are going to have the chance to feel the heat. 

Caveat: I first met Hal Miller three years ago when I was gang-pressed by a 
very energetic roommate into becoming an officer of the Honors Student Council. 
I can’t claim I was anything more than a commentator on and observer of things 
Honors; the few times assignments and responsibilities were put into my care I 
handled them so badly that after significant cost and exasperation someone else 
eventually took over, much to everyone’s relief. But Hal never complained—on 
the contrary, he always seemed interested in what was going on in my life, always 
willing to counsel and inspire, though he never dictated. In time I came to realize 
he treated everyone that way: writing letters of appreciation when none were 
deserved, opening discussions that others would prefer to leave closed. 

In those days, Student Review staffers, just like any other group of students 
with a project in mind, met in the Maeser building and often drew upon the deans 
for advice. And what a bunch of characters those deans were: Hal, who, accord- 
ing to the testimony of former HSC president Dave Jenkins, never heard a bad 
student idea or nixed a student endeavor, even a failing one. Tom Delong, the 
Harley-riding professor of organization. Eloise Bell, the English professor whose 
| essays juggle ardent feminism and Utah zucchini recipes with equal ease. Alan 
Keele, now chair of the Germanic and Slavic Languages Department, encourag- 
ing us to ask ourselves what our education really meant to us, and then when 
we’d decided, to ask ourselves all over again. 

Of course, there were plenty of problems with the Honors program Hal and 
the other deans developed (or, I should say, allowed to develop). Expectations 
were high; honors graduation rates were never what they could have been. 
| Honors Student Council often descended into extensive bouts of elitist navel 
gazing; money was spent on projects that never came through, and frustration and 
a lack of discipline among us HSC officers often paralyzed any attempts for 
reform. Perhaps because of this, Hal’s Honors program carried with it a particular 
mystique, an ubiquitous reputation that both attracted and repelled. 
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second model, but too often submits to the first. Where, after all, as he pointed 
out, is the enemy against which the university must defend? 

“We give too much loyalty,” Hal thundered, “to our guilds and sects,” and that 
loyalty puts ‘a corrosive distance between students and we who claim to be 
authenticated authorities.” Commitments to the curriculum. Rules. Admission 
standards. Office hours. Going by the syllabus. Midterms. The “totem of grades.” 
Admission standards. Publish or perish. The oft-heard declaration, “we won’t talk 
about that here.” And so on. Here at the university, where the need to set aside the 
guardian syndrome of behavior is presumably assumed, if only for a little while, 
“Jiberality is on the run,” and leaders and followers both are reduced to drawing 
lines of exclusion, the better to pay our dues, and, Hal quietly condemned, “get 
paid for our loyalty.” = 

Of course, the reply has been anticipated: ‘““You’ ve got to draw the line 
somewhere!” But do you? Are you so sure those ideas and individuals standing 
outside your lines or those challenging ideas from within don’t have something to 
add? In many ways summing up, I believe, much of his life here at BYU, Hal said 
that after long and painful experience he no longer believes in “the need to get rid 
of [things], when you can fit them [within your lines], even if it does violence 
here and there...for there is something to the visits of strangers.” 

All in the Honors program, students and leaders alike, were strangers in a 
strange land to Hal (see Exodus 2:22), and the best thing we could do with our 
time was explore. That exploration led to some radical places: classes on human 
sexuality and the “radical Joseph Smith”; excursions to Chicago and the desert; 
challenging Books of the Semester like A Midwife’s Tale by Pulitzer prize- 
winning Laurel Thatcher Ulrich (an LDS feminist who was denied permission to 
speak on campus this summer) and Infinite in All Directions by Freeman Dyson 
(a physicist who asked hard questions about the reality of religion). Through it 
all, Hal’s open mindedness was inspiring, his unwillingness to condemn and 
forbid was amazing, especially so at this school. 

Hal’s open and liberal attitude, however, angered many. Alan Keele refers to a 
“power struggle” between Hal and an Associate Vice-President » 4 


“Interpretations” cont. next page 


t’s the 90s! What a great time to be alive. We have our first democratic president in twelve years, 
ee ideas and attitudes are changing and we are all becoming more environmentally conscious. 
ght? 
_ Well, one can always hope. Almost everything we buy states that it was made from recycled materials or 
as the familiar “please recycle” logo on it. Yet the typical American throws away four pounds of garbage 
each day. On average we in the US use eight times more paper than other nations, but only recycle 25% of 
the paper we use. People cash in everyday on aluminum cans, but as a whole the US only recycles one-third 
of all aluminum cans produced. We see eo Pisie almost everywhere, but we only recycle one-third of our 
plastic waste. 
These embarrassing numbers go on and on, making it obvious that we have room for improvement. Every 
single one of us has a responsibility to keep our planet clean, and every single one of us can make a differ- 


One fundamental thing to remember is that our garbage just doesn’t disappear when taken from our 
homes. It goes to rapidly filling landfills. An example given by Dr. Gary Booth in my Zoology 250 class 
illustrates this problem. The typical grocery store here in Provo uses about 50,000 plastic grocery bags in a 
“month. That amounts to five tons of plastic a year, which in a landfill will remain for a very long time. Many 
stores now have places where one can deposit plastic bags. Currently, Smith’s is offering five cents for every 
bag that a customer brings back and reuses. 
_ Thirty-six percent of the solid waste in landfills consists of paper and cardboard. BYU has many contain- 
Ww for paper across campus, and off campus there are a multitude of locations to drop off your paper waste. 
We all can help reduce the amount of paper found in landfills by simply dropping off our newspaper at a 
: recycling bin. 
Another way to reduce the amount of materials going into our shrinking landfills is by forming a compost 
_ pile for organic waste. When food goes down the garbage disposal or out in the trash can it doesn’t just 
disappear. Even if you live in an apartment your compost pile can just be behind some bushes around your 
_ complex. If in the spring you decide that you want a garden then your compost pile will help provide you 
- with great soil. 
____ Both Provo and Orem have curbside recycling programs that cost about five dollars a month. If interested, 
_ call 785-3000 for sign-up information. Here is also a list of some locations in our area that recycle: 
- Aluminum: 
_ BYU Campus 
_ Reynold’s Recycling Truck (behind the Provo Albertson’s on University Parkway) 
Newspaper: 
_ BYU Campus 
- Smith’s 
_ 650 E. Stadium Ave 
270 W. 500 N é 
- 1034 N. 500 W. 
Glass and Plastic: 
_ Recycling Corp of America 2600 W. 900 S. SLC 
Smith’s (five cents for every plastic bag you reuse) 
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Interpretations 


struggle that Hal says “went on for over a year.” In the end he resigned, and a new crop of deans arrived at 

_ the Maeser Building. No one has anything bad to say of them personally, though some of them apparently 

_ came in intending to scrap most of Hal’s work. HSC was abolished (they didn’t even take time to inform the 

- incoming HSC president, Jeff Bohn—he learned about it at the first Honors meeting of the semester) and 

_ was replaced with the Honors Student Advisory Council ( HSAC—sound familiar?). This group, whose 

_ members were nominated by students and then selected by the deans was to be the new guard: Bryan 
Waterman, current co-publisher of this magazine, and Anthony Sine, a man with Honors in his blood, were 

_ both highly recommended by their fellow students, and were both rejected. 

The trouble has continued. For a time, students were required to get permission to post advertisements 
and flyers around the Maeser Building, and if they didn’t get it, their posters would be pulled down (thank- 
fully, that policy was partially rescinded, leaving BYU with two locales free of constraining student bureau- 
cracy: the MSRB Commons Room and all of the JKHB). The HSC officers’ room was closed and locked. A 
“consultative” model was installed: whereas previously students could develop projects on their own time, 
the HSAC was informed that the deans must be involved in every step of any project. Two members of 
HSAC have threatened to resign, and one is currently on “probation” (she showed a “‘surly” attitude towards 
certain reforms) regarding her continuing place with the new Honors program. Protest letters have been 
written over how the students are being robbed of their autonomy and tripped-up by increased bureaucracy. 
The Maeser Building is being officially “depoliticized,” meaning that, among other things, any copies of 
Student Review left in the building are thrown away. 

All this, of course, is not necessarily bad. Maybe Hal and the other deans’ vision of a “university within a 
university,” making Honors a place of exceptional and expected maturity, was elitist. Maybe it encouraged 

_ trouble. Maybe the new vision—one member of HSAC described it as an “honor roll,” not a “program” —is 
better suited to the ideal that BYU represents, and which many see as under attack. The guardian syndrome. 
Circle the wagons, teach the children. The strangers are coming. 

One may have doubts about the wisdom of Hal’s principles of education which deny the existence of any 
enemy except our own timidity, and one may have reservations about how he wanted to enact them. (I find 
that now, having over the last year left BYU and returned, and having read more and seen things differently, 
I have some of both.) But one cannot honestly charge him with being anything less than a committed, caring 
and awesomely intelligent man—even my friend who walked out of Hal’s class on Joseph Smith in disgust, 

‘calling it “apostate,” would not deny that. That he has chosen to leave BYU, that he sees more possibilities 
for his principles elsewhere, that he is now by his own admission “personna non grata around here,” is a 
_ great loss. Many people have principles, and many principles may be better for BYU than his. But there are 
_few who can defend their principles with such perseverance, eloquence, fairness and wit. BYU will not just 
be somewhat poorer for his absence, but remarkably so. 
Russell Arben Fox 
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Astronomic 


by Dave Seiter 


wo years after Mazzy Star’s cultish debut, She Hangs Brightly, the band has made 
| another provocative move. Their recent follow-up, So Tonight That I Might See., 
finds the band taking their trademark combination of mood and seduction to new 
heights. Honed in the interim and documented in the studio, Mazzy Star lubes the late 60s/ 
early 70s psychedelia of the Doors and Velvet Underground and drags it into a sedate and 
ambient 90s. Like a hot cup of last year’s spiced cider, the resulting music is both intoxi- 
cating and bitterly soothing. 

The core ingredients of such a potent elixir are provided by Hope Sandoval and David 
Roback. Hope’s vocals have been accurately described as “melancholic [and] translu- 
cent.” She is self-absorbed, restrained—sometimes pouty. Her drawling voice and longing 
lyrics evince a sort of simultaneous, hopeless naiveté and painful over-awareness. 

David Roback, formerly of the underground psychedelic band Opal, lets his mature, 
understated riffs drip off the fretboard and splash just behind Hope’s vocals, leaving 
concentric circles for the rest of the band to work within and around. Adept with a slide, 
Roback is continually drawing on traditional blues and country roots, stripping them down 
and churning them out revamped and reconditioned with the help of a few key pedals and 
rack effects. Employing the renaissanced crybaby, the typical, overdriven distortion, and a 


sensibility is evidenced as well by his timing—he delivers the punch at the moment it is 
called for by the music, not the formula. Relying on the maxim less is more, Roback 
exalts the single note and the lonesome chord. 

‘ Sandoval and Roback are a form-fitted duo, musically and creatively. Their intense 
interplay is felt all the way from their collaborative songwriting to their polar stage 
personas. Their musical scaffolding is filled out and glazed over by the remaining mem- 
bers of the band. The balanced mix of women and men provides steady drums, punctuated 
bass, acoustic guitar, occasional violin and flute, and 60s Mellotron-like organ. What 
spills over could pass for the detached and devious bastard child of a late-night, drug- 
induced Cocteau Twins-Cowboy Junkies union. 

In regard to the creative process, Roback remarks, “We really went into seclusion to 
make this album; we cut ourselves off from the press and music scene.” On second 
thought, Sandoval says, “I don’t know if we were ever that involved, really.” Perhaps they 
have described not only how the album was created but also how it should be heard—in 
seclusion. Mazzy Star makes night music, music to stargaze by, music to hold someone to. 
And though it can get dreary, if the time is right, Mazzy Star’s So Tonight That I Might 
See, can fit the bill like nothing else. 


sparse delay, Roback sroninulges the notes into altemannes swirls and stings His musical 


Shoegazing’ Ss Sophomore 
Season 


by Jayd McFerson 


Touting one-word titles and layers of ambient guitar noise over dreamy, disembodied vocals, 

the bands were buried by an emerging grunge scene and widespread public disinterest. 

Two years later, after being pigeonholed by the press and conveniently filed under the collective label of 
“shoegazers” (coined for their general fondness of staring at their footwear while on stage), these bands 
have survived “the scene that celebrates itself.” Many of them have supplanted effects-pedal wizardry with 
dark, emotional intensity to release stellar second issues. The following is a brief guide to a few of the 
“shoegazing” bands with recent sophomore releases. (Three bands that fit in this category have been 
omitted: Slowdive due to recent coverage in SR, and Chapterhouse and Moose due to unavailability at press 
time.) 

Curve Cuckoo: A heavy, erotically charged album, Cuckoo creates an uncompromising and gloriously 
mesmeric aural affront. Opening with “Missing Link,” a sonic blast of menacing industrial and techno 
textures, the album glides along hypnotic, bass-driven grooves. The rhythm’s pulsating, mechanistic face is 
married to a backdrop of malevolent, smooth-as-barbed-wire guitars wringing whines and moans from 
fleets of strings and pedals. Lead singer Tony Halliday’s compelling, passionate lyrics add a bittersweet 
edge to the nightmarish haze. Conveying more sensuality in one song than a complete Madonna tour, 
Halliday has been aptly described as “Kate Bush bathed in ice.” 

Swervedriver Mezcal Head: Imagine an ominous diesel truck roaring across arid California desert. 
Chugging and spewing full-throttle by day while struggling to survive by night, the truck engulfs scorched 
strips of desolate highway at an increasingly fierce pace. Mezcal Head appears much the same, abandoning 
regard for destinations and scenic routes. Guitars crunch and chew while rhythm patterns incessantly 
diverge, momentarily downshifting before inevitably cranking into overdrive. Influenced by American 
bands such as Sonic Youth and Teenage Fanclub, the result is a bit harder and variable than the typical 
“shoegazing” sound. Hardly listener-friendly, Swervedriver produces a sonic wash both difficult to digest 
and impossible to resist. 

Catherine Wheel Chrome: Dispelling atmospheric elements in favor of raw, down-to-earth chops, 
Catherine Wheel have created a bright, lustrous, sheet metal sound. A moody, desperate intensity accents 
the band’s guitar-swaddled noise. Lead singer Rob Dickinson’s precisely enunciated vocals and ghostly 
chorus harmonies appear exquisitely tortured in “Crank” and “Pain,” echoing an increased sense of yearn- 
ing and hopelessness. Unfortunately, some songs still wallow in wayward, feedback-drenched dabbling. 
However, with the soaring “Strange Fruit” and frantically riff-driven “Show Me Mary,” Chrome impres- 
sively positions Catherine Wheel for a promising future. 

Other “shoegazing” bands to look for include Ride, Medicine, Parse Spiritualized, Verve, Acetone, 
Spectrum, and Ecstasy of St. Theresa. 


[ 1991, yet another wave of pale, underfed British musicians washed onto American shores. 
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Leftfield: Pioneers 


of Trance 
by Michael Ridd 


Daley, has had a major impact on British dance music since it 

released the ground breaking “‘Not Forgotten” single in 1990. 
The song, with its enormous rhythm and stripped-down production, 
helped launch the progressive form of house music called Trance and 
has since been highly imitated. Despite significant external difficulties, 
Barnes and Daley have become major players in Britain’ s underground 
dance scene. 

Leftfield did not release its second single until last year due to a 
legal battle with their former record label. Barnes and Daley were 
legally unable to record as Leftfield until the dispute was resolved. 
During this time, they kept the Leftfield name in the spotlight by 
creating a number of acclaimed remixes. The Leftfield remixes of React 
2 Rhythm’s “Intoxication” and Supereal’s “Body Medusa” were big 
dance hits while the duo’s reworking of Inner City’s “Hallelujah” made 
the British Top 30. Earlier this year, Leftfield provided one of the 
remixes of David Bowie’s “Jump They Say” from his ill-fated Black 
Tie, White Noise album. 

Last year, Leftfield became free to record again. Barnes and Daley 
set up their own record label called Hard Hands to release material by 
Leftfield as well as other artists. The much delayed follow-up to “Not © 
Forgotten” was a reggae influenced track called “Release the Pressure.” 
The single demonstrated the duo’s versatility and surprised those who 
expected a retread of the first hit. 

Leftfield’s third single, “Song of Life,” is now available in America. 
It rides on one of Leftfield’s trademark massive rhythms, with guitars 
and a wailing female vocal providing color. “Open Up,” their current 
British single, allies the pair with former Sex Pistols and Public Ime 
Ltd. vocalist John Lydon. 

The group prefers to work in the single format, so an album is 
unlikely in the near future, but Leftfield tracks can be found domesti- 
cally on a pair of compilation albums. The trailblazing “Not Forgotten,” 
along with an Herbal Infusion track, appears on Profile’s Future House- 
Best of House Music Volume 4 disc, while “Song of Life” can be found. 
on the Medicine Label’s Futurhythms compilation. Leftfield continue to 
move house music forward with its ever-evolving sound. Take a listen 
to their singles to see why the name Leftfield is synonymous with 
thrilling dance music. 


Continued... 


Difference 


One can know what the gospel is in two ways. As the Religious 
Education program suggests, one can learn religious history, archaic 
languages, and do textual studies of scripture, or one can learn doctrine 
and faith. Another approach is to study the gospel, the Church organiza- 
tion, and Mormon culture from the perspective of historians, sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, economists, and politicians. This is the method 
used by scholars who do Mormon Studies. These specialized scholars 
feel that their fields can offer valuable insight into Mormon life. 

But ultimately, “Religion is a thing of the heart, as well as of the 
mind. It is something to be felt and experienced, as well as something to 
be studied” (3). 


fia British duo Leftfield, composed of DJ Neil Barnes and Paul 


Notes 

1-BYU 1993-94 General Catalog, p. 1. 

2-Handout on “Scholarship in Religious Education” given to me by the 
Religion Department, p.1. 


orth A Thousand Words 


Mathias Polder and Jay “Sparkplug” Bradley 


fy { the name Picture This sounds familiar to you, it’s either because you are confusing them with This 

Picture (a major label act with a hit or two under their belt) or you went to BYU’s Battle of the Bands. 

| «& Picture This took third place this year and first place last year. For those of you who are still unfamiliar 

with them, they offer a neat little summary of their approach to music. Taking their cue from Skankin’ 

ckle’s “skafunkrastapunk” and Sam I Am’s “Alternative Polka That pene Picture This describe 

mselves as “‘holisticalternativefolkfunk.” 

Picture This have been together for about one year with their current line-up. The band consists of Kenny 

obsen on vocals, guitar, and harmonica, Scott Kube on drums and percussion, Doug Earl on bass, Brent 

rl on acoustic and electric guitars, and Debbie Bright and Bethany Little on backup vocals and percussion. 

Picture This claims a variety of influences. They range from Rush and Led Zeppelin to Indigo Girls, Dan 

ogelberg, and acoustic Who. The Zeppelin influence is especially evident in the vocals of “Inevitable 

ummer.” Another stand out is “Call of Love,” which is full of guitar and steadied by a solid drum beat. One 

of the band’s favorites is “POWER!”—A funky song eee modern issues such as education and 

"government. 
Kenny does most of the songwriting. Though he often sings of lost love, he goes out of his way to avoid 

Ls sappy clichés. As Brent put it, “Everyone’s heard a jillion sappy love songs. If you take the underlying 


motion and express it differently, it comes out better.” 

__ When asked about their goals as a band, one of the members answered “chicks,” to which Scott hastily 

_ objected. The band then said they do it for fun as well as to become better musicians. But despite their 

| _nonchalance on the subject, Picture This is serious about what they do. Though they practice in Pleasant 

_ Grove and play occasional gigs at Godfather’s pizza in Orem, they’ve got their sights set on breaking into the 
“Salt Lake scene. (They do, however, make an effort to avoid the bar scene.) And they plan on sending out 
demo tapes in hopes of a lucky break. 
__ So check Picture This out now while you still have a chance to see them in an intimate setting such as 

_ Godfather’s. If one of those demo tapes rolls across the desk of some A&R exec when he’s having a good 


| r ay, they just might make it. 


Continued. 25 
Titles 


Jan Shipps. Mormonism: The Story of a New Religious Tradition. (1985) 
Lawrence Foster. Religion and Sexuality. (1984, originally printed by Oxford in 1981) 
_B.H. Roberts (Brigham H. Madsen, ed.) Studies of the Book of Mormon. (1985) 
_ Thomas Alexander. Mormonism in Transition: A History of the Latter-day Saints, 1890-1930. (1986) 
_ Leonard Arrington. Brigham Young: American Moses. (1986, originally printed by Knopf in 1985) 
, _ Leo Lyman. Political Deliverance: The Mormon Quest for Utah Statehood. (1986) 
Lavina Fielding Anderson and Maureen Ursenbach Beecher, eds. Sisters in Spirit: Mormon Women in 
Historical and Cultural Perspective. (1987) 
James B. Allen. Trials of Discipleship: The Story of William Clayton, A Mormon. (1987) 
Ed Firmage and R. Collin Mangrum. Zion in the Courts: A Legal History of the Church of Jesus Christ of - 
Latter-day Saints, 1830-1900. (1988) 
Roger Launius. Joseph Smith III: Pragmatic Prophet. (1988) 
_ Larry Logue. A Sermon in the Desert: Belief and Behavior in Early St. George, Utah. (1988) 
Roger Van Noord. King of Beaver Island: The Life and Assassination of James Jessee Strang. (1988) 
_ Stan Kimball. Historic Sites and Markers Along the Mormon and Other Great Western Trails. (1988) 
- Michael Hicks. Mormonism and Music: A History. (1989) 
_ B. Carmon Hardy. Solemn Covenant: The Mormon Polygamous Passage. (1992) 
_Erich Robert Paul. Science, Religion, and Mormon Cosmology. (1992) 
Maria Ellsworth, ed. Mormon Odyssey: The Story of Ida Hunt Udall, Plural Wife. (1992) 
_ Jennifer Hansen, ed. Letters of Catherine Cottam Romney, Plural Wife. (1992) 
_ Leonard Arrington and Davis Bitton. The Mormon Experience: A History of the Latter-day Saints. (1992, 


x originally printed by Knopf in 1979) 
_ Leonard Arrington, F Fox, and Dean May. Building the City of God: Community and Cooperation among 
z the Mormons. (1992, originally printed by Deseret Books in 1976) 


- Richard Turley. Victims: The LDS Church and the Mark Hofmann Case. (1992) 
t & Gene Sessions. Prophesying Upon the Bones: J. Reuben Clark and the Foreign Debt Crisis, 1933-39. 
(1992) 
_ Susan Taber. Mormon Lives: A Year in the Elkton Ward. (1993) 
4 Stan Larson, ed. Prisoner for Polygamy: The Memoirs and Letters of Rudger Clawson at the Utah Territo- 
z rial Penitentiary, 1884-87. (1993) 
Coming in Spring 1994 
i Davis Bitton. The Ritualization of Mormon History and Other Essays. 
: Marie Cornwall, Tim Heaton, and Lawrence Young, eds. Contemporary Mormonism: Social Science 
Perspectives. 
__ Roger Launius and Linda Thatcher, eds. Differing Visions: Dissenters in Mormon History. 
_ Armand Mauss. The Angel and the Beehive: The Mormon Struggle with Assimilation. 
‘ Linda Newell and Valeen Avery. Mormon Enigma: Emma Hale Smith (originally published by Doubleday 
4 in 1984) 
Grant Underwood. The Millenarian World of Early Mormonism. 
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Sniff This! 


I’m sure some of you are wondering why I am writing about my Poison weakness when I’ve been trying 
: to keep it a secret for so long. Trust me, there’s a good reason. I figure if I can stay one step ahead of the 
_ members of CRAMP, perhaps they’Il find someone else to pick on. By writing this column I am no longer 
a letting other people mess up my life, I’m wrecking it all by myself. If they want to exploit other weaknesses 
_ of mine, let ‘em try, I’m strong! They can call me names, beat me with bats, or charge my Visa card to the 
limit, but they won’t bring me down. I just hope they don’t send me scented postcards. 


SPRING BREAK ‘94 


Lake Havasu, AZ 

The City of Lake Havasu, AZ, America’s 

Newest Hot Spot and host to the largest 

Spring Break party in the west, is seeking 

responsible and energetic campus 
representatives to promote their “Roar of 

‘94” Spring Break event. Earn money and FREE 

trips! Call Jeff at (801) 576-4FUN or (800) 

AHAVASU for further details. 


REVIEW RLECOMENDS 


Recorps & TAPES: 
PEGASUS MUSIC AND VIDEO 
Sonic GARDEN 
CRANDALL AUDIO 


SALONS: 

SALON ON THE AVENUE 
ALLEN FRAZIER 
TAYLOR MAID 


HANG OuTs: 
Mama’s CAFE 
JuicE N JAVA 


DINING: 
DiEGo’s TACO SHOP 


SPoRT SHOPs: 

MOUNTIAN WorRKS 

Rock GARDEN 
AUTO WRENCH BOARD OF PROVO 
CLOTHING STORES: 
TRADING Post 
GILLy’s SNOB SHOP 


Book STORES: 
Atticus BooKks 
CAFE HAVEN 
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Gang 


Mark Hay was feared. A rumor circled the neighborhood from 
Racquet Hill to Skyline that Mark had a battle scar from a Gang fight, 
and that the “other guys” were not so fortunate to walk or even crawl 
away with minor scratches. According to Mark, the ten-inch scar on his 
belly (revealed solely to Gang members when he took off his striped 
Hang Ten t-shirt for an afternoon swim in our backyard pool) came 
“from a shark that took a bite out of him.” On other occasions, Mark 
insisted that his brother David threw a Frisbee too hard and nailed him 
in the stomach. Mom Hay said Mark’s scar happened during a visit to 
the hospital, but her story wasn’t exciting enough for me to believe it. 

Neighborhood kids also feared Lance Robinson. Lance’s bleach- 
blond hair hung into his eyes and over his ears and down his neck; his 
hair screamed to be cut. It added to his tough-guy attitude that no other 
neighborhood kid wanted to have a run-in with. I didn’t fear Lance, I 
kind of liked him. I liked the way Lance talked—with a lisp. His voice 
almost sounded like it had an accent, and it gave me goosebumps to 
hear him speak my name. I admired his black and white checked Vans, 
the slip on kind, and the orange groves that surrounded his home that 
were perfect for ninja games or G.I. Joe or Swiss Family Robinson. On 
top of all that, his pool had the biggest diving board in the neighbor- 
hood. 

But most of all, the neighborhood feared MaryBeth and me. We 
were a gang within ourselves, bound by twinship. We were a team, a 
pair—like Ponch and John, like peanut butter and jelly. Pigtails with 
ribbons (pink and lavender were perfect) disguised our beastly attitudes 
and graced us with innocence. Little plaid dressed hid corduroy shorts 
we wore underneath for chasing others on the playground and climbing 
trees or the jungle gym. We tag-team wrestled and tag-team tortured all 
the neighborhood kids that dared mess with either of us. You tried to 
mess with one, and you got messed up by two. 

And so the Gang conquered Plantero and Skyline and even La 
Cuesta, and all the other neighborhoods for that matter. I know that 
Plantero Drive is not the same now. Lance moved away, although we 
continue to keep in touch, and the remainder of the Gang is scattered at 
universities in different states. . .but every time I see Mark or Lance I 
can’t help but laugh at those good old Gang days, throwing oranges for 
Sunshine and Mark’s scar stories and Lance’s orange orchards and 
cruising the neighborhood streets of Lemon Heights. I laugh and 
remember. 
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If you would like something in 
the calendar please call Jennifer at 
375-0585. The deadline for 
submitting calendar items is the 
Friday before the Wednesday you 
would like it to appear. 


THEATRE, DANCE & FILM 
International Cinema, Nov 24, 
26-27: Pictures of the Old World 
(Czech), Imperativ (Ger); Nov 30- 
Dec 4: Mystery of Picasso (Fr), 
Delicatessen (Fr); 250 SWKT, 
call 378-5751 for showtimes. 
Varsity Theatres, till Nov 30 
(except Nov 25): The Firm; call 
378-3311 for showtimes. 
Memoir, Nov 25-27, 7:30 pm, 
Keep Theatre, 105 E 100 N, 
Provo, $4 students, $5 general, 
presented by the Off-Center 
Theatre Group, starring Barta 
Heiner & Brad Slocum, call 377- 
0422 or 373-1270 for more info. 
Wicked City, till Nov 25, 1:45, 
5:15, 9:15 & F/S 11:15 pm (also 
Nov 26-Dec 2, 1:45 & 9:15 pm), 
Tower Theatre, 876 E 900 S, 
SLC, 359-9234, students with ID 
are $3.50. 

G.G. Allen, Nov 26-Dec 2, 5:15 
& 11:30 pm, Tower Theatre, 876 
E 900 S, SLC, 359-9234, students 
with ID are $3.50. 

A Christmas Carol, Nov 26-Dec 
23, Hale Center Theatre Orem, 
225 W 400 N, $4, $5, & $6, call 
226-8600 (also playing at Hale 
Center Theatre in SLC). 

Alice in Wonderland, till Nov 
27, 7:30 pm, Pardoe Theatre, 
BYU HFAC, tickets at HFAC 


_Center St, Provo, $3. 


Theatre Box Office or call 378- 
3875. 

On Sunday, till Dec 2, 12:00, 
3:30 & 7:10 pm, Tower Theatre, 
876 E 900 S, SLC, 359-9234, 
students with ID are $3.50. 

A Child’s Christmas in Wales, 
Dec 2-18, 8 pm, TheatreWorks 
West at the Jewett Center 
(Westminster College), 1250 E 
1700 S, SLC, 583-6520. 
Underground Images: Festival 
of Shorts, Dec 3, 7:30 & 9 pm, 
115 McKay Bldg, $1, call 378- 
5275 for more info. 

Prisoner, till Dec 4, 7:30 pm, 
Margetts Theatre, BYU HFAC, 
tickets at HFAC Theatre Box 
Office or call 378-3875. 

Child of Bethlehem, till Dec 30, 
City Rep Theatre, 638 S State St, 
SLC, 532-6000. 

1993-4 Pardoe Theatre Series, 
call 378-3875 for info and tickets, 
shows are 11-27 Nov: Alice in 
Wonderland; 18 Nov-4 Dec: 
Prisoner; 10-26 Feb: Merry Wives 
of Windsor; 24 Mar-Apr 1: Of 
Mice & Men; 26 May-June 4: 
Scapin; 21 July-Aug 6: Philadel- 
phia, Here I Come. 


CONCERTS & LIVE MUSIC 
Jesse Thurgood, Nov 24, 
Mama’s Cafe, 373-1525. 

Utah Symphony Emerald 
Series, Nov 26 & 27, call 533- 
NOTE for info. 

Waterfront with Sope & Point, 
Nov 27, 8 pm, Utah Trades & 
Contractor’s School, 241 W 


Utah Symphony Messiah Sing- 
In, Nov 28 & 29, call 533-NOTE 
for info. 

Jared & Jason, Nov 29, Mama’s 
Cafe, 373-1525. 

Mr. Jack Daniels Original 
Silver String Cornet Band, Nov 
30, 7:30 pm, de Jong Concert 
Hall, HFAC, presenting ““Home- 
town Christmas,” tickets $10, call 
378-4322. 

Crome, Nov 30, Mama’s Cafe, 
373-1525. 

Student String Chamber, Nov 
30, 7:30 pm, Madsen Recital 
Hall, HFAC, FREE. 

Open Mike Night, Dec 1, 
Mama’s Cafe, 373-1525. 
Mannheim Steamroller, Dec 1- 
5, 8 pm, Capitol Theatre, tickets 
at ArtTix outlets or 355-ARTS. 
All, Dec 8, DV8, 115 S West 
Temple (SLC), 539-8400, tickets 
at Sonic Garden. 

Low with ritual & LISA, Nov 9, 
Bar & Grill, 60 E 800 S (SLC), 
533-0340 (or call Jesse at 226- 
6571). 

Nirvana with The Breeders & 
Melvins, Dec 16, Weber County 
Fairgrounds, tickets at Smith’s 
Tix, 800-888-TIXX. 


EVENTS, ETC. 

Eat Your Turkey Race, Nov 25, 
7 am registration, 8 am race, 
Orem Fitness Center, 580 W 165 
S, Orem, win a turkey for your 
Thanksgiving dinner (all ages/ 
fitness levels), call 224-7154 for 
more info (cost varies by age 
group). 


BYU vs. Utep, Nov 27, Cougar 
Stadium. 

BYUSA Tree Fest, Nov 29-Dec 
2, ELWC, trees decorated by 
clubs, displayed, then donated to 
Utah families, call 378-3901 for 
more info. 

Utah Prehistory Week Poster 
Contest, till Dec 1 (deadline), 
entries accepted from anyone, 
cash prizes, call Kevin Jones at 
the Division of State History, 
533-3524 or Carolyn Firestone, 
561-0189 for details on criteria. 
Mayor’s Artists Awards, till Dec 
3 (deadline), Utah Arts Festival is 
soliciting nominations for 
Mayor’s Artists Awards in visual - 
art, performing art and literary art, 
call 322-2428 for info. 

Alex Caldiero, Dec 3, 7:30 pm, 
Cafe Haven, poetry, 1605 S State, 
Orem, 221-9910. 

Snowbird’s Winterfest, Dec 3-5, 
Snowbird Ski Resort, will 
celebrate food, wine, & skiing 
with banquets, receptions, 
seminars & skiing, call 521-6040 
ext. 4080 for registration and info. 
Jingle Bell Run for Arthritis, 
Dec 4, Sugarhouse Park, 2nd 
annual 5K run is looking for 
participants, 486-4993. 

Etienne Delessert Children’s 
Book Illustrations Display, till 
Dec 9, M-F 9-5 pm, Brimhall 
Design Gallery, 2nd part of an 
exhibition of realism & fantasy. 
U of U Museum of Fine Arts, till 
Dec 12, 101 Art & Architecture 
Bldg, photographs by Helen 


The Elements of Art (educational  — 
exhibit exploring line, color, — . 
shape, form, texture, light, and — 
shadow) till Jan 2; call 581-7332 
or 581-1014. 
Light & Art & the Scriptures, 
till Dec 16, 7-10 pm, first floor of 
Maeser Bldg., featuring faculty 
artist Peter Myer. 

South by Southwest Music and 
Media Conference, Feb 16-20, 
Austin, Texas, write to SXSW 
Headquarters, PO Box 4999, 
Austin, Texas 78765 or call (512) 
467-7979 (FAX 512-451-0754). 


EDITOR’S PICK 


For those of you who have a 
remained in Provo long enough to 4 
pick up your beloved Student ne 
Review this holiday week (and “i 2 
especially for those of you who +“ 
are not leaving)—I offer you an : 
alternative to moping about the 

house: a play presented by the = 
Off-Center Theatre group called 
Memoir. It’s running the 25-27th 
at the Keep Theatre in Provo (see 
address in listing) and shows at 
7:30 pm. The play stars Barta 9 
Heiner and Brad Slocum andis 
only $4 for students ($5 general). 
Now, for those of you who want | 
something to look forwardto 
when you get back—the Mr. Jack 
Daniel’s Original Silver String 
Cornet Band presents a“Home- 
town Christmas” on November 30 _ 
at 7:30 pm in the de Jong Concert — 
Hall—and I don’t know about 
you, but their name alone is — 
enough to make me want to go. _ 


& 
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Levitt and Visual Vocabulary: 


